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preface 



Outdoor recreation is currently assuming an important position among 
our country’s concerns with the quality of environment and social life. 
As a consequence, we are witnessing rapid change in the major programs 
of outdoor recreation and in the policies governing those programs. A 
traditional viewpoint that viewed outdoor recreation as a valuable by- 
product of conservation policies — representing the idea of a stewardship 
of potentially productive economic resources — is being superseded by a 
philosophy that holds recreation to be a primary public purpose and 
would preserve and develop such resources for recreational use. 

The tradUions and concepts now emerging have a long and notable 
history. A landmark of signal Importance is the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, established by Congress In 1958, which 
published its report In 1962, This report reviews the trends and develop- 
ments toward recogntiing the value of recreation as a primary public 
purpose and provides perspective and foresight as to the evolution of 
this view. In his paper, “The Evolution of Outdoor Recreation Policy,” 
Dr. Edward C. Crafts, former Director of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, summarizes the main thrusts of the Commission’s report as follows: 
(1) Recreation should be in the service of people; (2) It should be more 
closely allied to the highly populated urban areas; (3) there Is need 
for much greater action and responsibility by state and local governments 
and ptivate business; (4) there is need for belter coordination among 
the numerous federal agencies; and (5) the most urgent need is to pre- 
serve and place under effective public or private control land and water 
resources that will be needed In the future for recreational purposes.* 

♦ h+cttJtAft of a Noticed Cohfttenct as Polity l sum i* DaiVoor RtttettUn, 
Sopumbor 6-3, 1966, Ut*h State Unlrertify (pp. dittribaled by the Barela 

of Outdoor Recreation, U.S. Department of the lateitor, Wa*hiugtoa, D.C 
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In a series of subsequent far-reaching actions, the federal government 
has established agencies and programs that are now translating a 
philosophy of recreation into concrete activities and operations on 
many fronts. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife was established 
to replace a number of loosely coordinated agencies, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act provides for special recreation facilities on 
National Wildlife Refuges and at National Fish Hatcheries. The recrea- 
tional and the resource-conservation aspects of national forestlands 
were given equal priority under the Multiple-lJse Sustained-Yield Act; 
and, as a direct consequence of the recommendation of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, the Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation was created. Moreover, two new instruments of policy formulation 
were created: the President’s Council on Recreation and Natural Beauty, 
at the Cabinet level, and its parallel, the Ciliten’a Advisory Committee 
on Recreation and Natural Beauty* A steady stream of resources and 
conservation and preservation legislation has been enacted by Congress; 
it is estimated that the annual expenditure of the federal government for 
acquisition and capital improvements of outdoor recreation resources 
alone is now about $800 million. 

The growing importance and relevance of outdoor recreation has not 
yet been reflected to an equal degree in the research and systematic 
analysis on which planners and managers in the field must rely for 
guidance and direction. Current research endeavors are concerned pre- 
dominantly with resources, with the natural conditions that govern their 
change, and with the management policies that contribute to their con- 
servation and preservation. In comparison, little research emphasis is 
given to obtaining a belter understanding of the social and psychological 
aspects of outdoor recreation. This imbalance became particularly ap- 
parent when the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of the Department of the 
Interior was recently assigned statutory responsibility for developing 
a comprehensive plan for the federal government’s activities In outdoor 
recreation, projected over the next five years, and to provide government- 
wide leadership In execution of the planned program. As part of this 
plan, and supporting its implementation, the Bureau requires a research- 
andanalysis effort in many areas. 

In December 196?, the Secretary of the Interior asked the National 
Academy of Sciences to orgar.ite and conduct a study conference on 
outdoor recreation research. Its main purpose was to formulate a course 
of articn to increase understanding of the economics, demand, and moli* 
vi lion of outdoor recreation, so that needs could be projected and sound 
investments could be made. The study set itself the tasks of (I) identify 
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In# problems that are amenable to research and that are involved in 
planning, acquiring, developing, and operating recreational facilities, and 
in interpreting demand for outdoor recreation, its values, its forms, 
and its social functions; (2) establishing realistic research objectives and 
specific research programs for achieving them; (3) providing a con* 
ceptual framework for such programs; and (4) recommending measures 
to develop the capabilities and institutional arrangements required for 
effective implementation. 

The need for such a research program was already recognised by 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission in its series of 
study reports published in 1962. 1 Subsequently, a National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation Research, held at the University of Michigan in 
1963, brought about a firs! comprehensive discussion of requirements 
and on-going efforts in this field. Similar conferences on Professional 
Education for Outdoor Recreation (Syracuse University, 1961) and on 
Policy Issues in Outdoor Recreation (Utah State University, 1966), have 
presented the key issues in these areas, as well as information pertinent to 
the conduct of rapidly expanding and diversifying programs in outdoor 
recreation. In the light of these efforts. It became a major aim of the 
present study to develop an action-oriented plan for a coherent research 
program of the required character. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of the Department of the Interior, 
with assistance from the Conservation Foundation, agreed to sponsor the 
proposed study and entered Into a contract with the National Academy 
of Sciences for that purpose. Early in 1968, a planning group was estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of Dr. Alvin Bertrand, Department of 
Sociology and Ru r al Sociology, Louisiana State University. This plan* 
ning group defined the scope of the study, determined the general 
strategy of approach, and chose the members of the study group. Partici- 
pants were chosen principally on the basis of their experience in broad 
disciplines that are most clearly pertinent to problems of outdoor 
recreation. 

The study conference convened during the week of June 2-8, 1968, at 
the National Academy of Sciences Summer Study Center, Woods Hole, 

* Research needs were identified throughout t be entire series of 27 study reports. 
Howerer, la the Commission's report to the President and Congress, entitled 
loor Rnreatfea /or A/ntrk*, Chapter 14, * Resea tth— An Essential Foundation," 
dealt directly with research program recommendations. la addition, Siady Report 
27, entitled O* floor Reotrotion Uftntmre: A Cunty, presented a com pre be wire 
review of existing research literature on outdoor recreation problems, with annota- 
tions by tbe Librarian of Congress. 
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Massachusetts. The participants were organized into three working panels 
under the chairmanship of Rolf Meyersohn, City University of New 
York; John V. Krutilla, Resources for the Future, Inc.; and R. Keith 
Arnold, The University of Michigan. 

These panels concerned themselves with research on the basic social 
and psychological dimensions and functions of outdoor recreation, the 
economics of demand and supply, and the study of recreational resources 
and service operations, respectively. These themes were conceived, rot as 
mutually exclusive domains of outdoor recreation research, but as 
complementary perspectives from which to view and structure the prospec- 
tive resea xh program. The structure of this report reflects this approach. 

In view of the exceptionally broad, multidisciplinary span of the area 
under review, the responsibility for providing stall assistance tc this 
study was shared jointly by three divisions of the National Research 
Council: Behavioral Sciences, Biology and Agriculture, and Earth 
Sciences. We are thus pleased to acknowledge our debt to Alexander L. 
Clark, Russell Stevens, and Walter Bailey, respectively, of the staffs of 
these divisions, for their valuable contributions to the planning and con- 
duct of this study conference, F. J. Weyl, of the President's Office, 
National Academy of Sciences, reduced the widely ranging proceedings 
of the study conference into a coherent record and provided coordination 
as necessary; and Mrs. Carole Parsons, attached at the time to the Office 
of the Division of Behavioral Sciences, provided valuable editorial assis- 
tance, as did Robert R. Hume, Publications Editor of the National 
Academy of Sciences, 

Responsibility for seeing the report of the study conference through 
to i)nal publication was lodged in the Division of Behavioral Sciences. 
Thi Chairman ot the Division of Behnvioral Sciences, Herbert A. Simon, 
and two other members of the Division, Laura Nader and William H. 
Hiker, as well as Sterling B. Hendricks, a member of the Academy, who 
reviewed the draft final report for the Division, made helpful constructive 
comments. 

The final version of the study conference report was prepared by 
Alexander L, Clark. It should be emphasized, however, that this report 
by the National Academy of Sciences to the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tlor is the result of the deliberations of the Study Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation Research and the valuable individual contributions of all who 
participated in it. 
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principal 
findings and 
recommendations 



A. Outdoor Recreation as a Target for Research 

Till* report view* recreation a* a social institution whose purpose is to 
enhance human life by offering satisfaction and by enriching human 
capital. Providing recreation opportunities sufficient in number and di- 
versity for the constructive and satisfying use of leisure by all of the 
nation's people is a primary public purpose. Providing recreation calls 
for exercising influence and direction over a variety of political and 
economic processes) acquiring, developing, and managing recreational 
resources and facilities; and the use of these facilities by people. Identi- 
fying and overcoming the obstacles that may obstruct a fuller realisation 
of the potentials for outdoor recreation is the fundamental objective to 
which the research program recommended In this report la addressed. 

The tradition*! view that human activities h the pursuit of recreation 
are a form of indulgence having marginal status among the concerns of 
society Is no longer tenable. Indeed, the institution of recreation and the 
action systems that support it are treated in this report aa comparable In 
importance and priority with the social structures centered on production 
and consumption. 

In order to understand recreation better in these terms, we must 
recognise: 

1. the forces that drive it, springing from the behavior petterna of the 
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people who engage in it, the social and psychological needs they eek to 
s lisfy, and the established and encouraged forms oi consumption; 

2. the interactions that couple recreation with other social institutions 
and action systems; 

3. the impact of recreation on the natural and human resources for 
which it competes and that it needs for its maintenance; and 

4. the d/nanrics of recreational institutions. 

Such a multidimensional approach to outdoor recreation can make a 
twofold contribution: (1) understanding will be accelerated by identify- 
ing the analogies with other, more extensively studied, social structures, 
and (2) investigation of outdoor recreation needs will be stimulated by 
insights gained from the study of other structural contexts. 

The activities and stiuclure3 that together characterize the institution 
of outdoor recreation include, in particular, the allocation of physical 
resources, the economic operations in support of recreation, and the or- 
ganizations operated for and by people concerned with recreation. In 
many ways, however, the social structures serving outdoor recreation 
cannot be differentiated clearly, within tho broader recreational milieu, 
from those serving general leisure-time activities. The extent to which 
outdoor recreation is a single comprehensive system is itself a question 
to be clarified by research, 

Social scientists have found outdoor recreation a difficult area in 
which to work because recreation phenomena tend to cut across disci- 
plinary and methodological lines. Thus, the demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion has three different perspectives: actual use and participation (see, 
e.g., Chapter 4, Section B), fluctuation of demand with the price at 
which it is obtainable (Chapter 3, Section B), and personal preference 
and latent social needs (Chapter 2, Section E, Problem 1) . Any rational- 
ization of resource allocation related to uses and users will have to take 
into account empirical and theoretical elements at all these conceptual 
levels. 

A second class of problems is concerned with the management of out- 
door recreational resources. Management must be responsive to both 
political realities and administrative efficiency. For example, the discus- 
sion of resource-quality measures (Chapter 4, Section D) points out the 
need to understand not only resource ecology but also supply economics 
and the effect of quality on user preferences. Systems interdependencies 
must be taken into account, especially when one employs field experi- 
ments, as one must inevitably do, in the study of the social structures of 
outdoor recreation. 
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B. Research Objectives and Priorities 

The aims of a national program of outdoor recreation lesearch will 
have to be twofold: 



1. to broaden systematically the understanding of outdoor recreation 
as a social institution and of the other social institutions on which it 
depends, and 

2. to assist policy and program decisions concerning the operation and 
modification of recreation systems. 

The research program and capabilities spelled out here are guided by 
these two aims. The action portions of the recommendations set forth in 
this report are addressed principally to the federal government, while 
the problems recommended for investigation are of general interest. The 
report may be read as an initial approach to research, as well as an 
invitation to universities, foundations, private enterprise, and state and 
local governments for greater participation in the study of recreation 
problems. 

Recommendation 1 

As a matter of highest priority, the study conference recommends that 
a substantial effort be established to apply concepts to research on out- 
door recreation that will broaden research programs beyond the present 
primary emphasis on managing recreation resources. 

discussion Without diminishing the importance of research related to 
the management of recreation resources, the study group urges support 
of additional conceptU3* approaches to remedy present deficiencies in 
recreation-research programs. To broaden understanding of outdoor rec- 
reation as a social institution, research programs should be designed to 
attract social and behavioral scientists. In doing so, many studies of out- 
door recreation will inevitably be conducted by independent investi- 
gators, will be exploratory in character, and will have limited scope. 
Accordingly, an effort should be made to develop an additional research 
capability primarily preoccupied with establishing coherent frames of 
reference for more specific and partial studies. 

Examination of specific problems, on the other hand, must raise ques- 
tions about the indirect and long-range effects of particular program and 
policy actions, breaking with a past in which attempts to solve one proh- 
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lem have tended to exacerbete others. It follows that the recommended 
efforts should be conducted under arrangements that encourage the close 
coupling of researchers and policy-makers (Chapter 1, Section D, Rec- 
ommendation 7). 

Recommendation 2 

In parallel with this independent-investigator and systems research ef- 
fort, and of equally high priority, the study conference recommends 
establishment of a program of vigorous experimentation on the social 
structures serving outdoor recreation. 

DISCUSSION Experiments — both large and small — are found in other so- 
cial areas, such as the Model Cities Program, regional medical programs 
of the pilot kind, and the guaranteed-annual-income test in New Jersey. 
Although some experimentation now takes place in outdoor recreation 
as well, a much more vigorous search must be made for ways to add 
to our knowledge of recreation. The possibility of creating new facilities, 
especially in the inner city, should be explored. Such new facilities might 
include urban schools for total community use, including recreation; 
urban parks, conjoined with apartments for senior citizens who could 
provide child care for working mothers; or underground parking instal- 
lations topped by recreation areas. Similarly, new programs should be 
tried in traditional settings, e.g., family vacation centers providing rec- 
reation with education for adult and child, or perhaps, publicly operated 
educational camps for children to supplement private camps. 

The design and evaluation of these experiments require careful atten- 
tion. At the conclusion of an experiment, it must be possible to tell with 
some confidence what has been learned and how later programs can be 
improved. 

The remaining priority elements of the proposed research program 
are somewhat more dispersed and centrifugal by nature. It is intended, 
however, that they should derive coherence and common purpose from 
the activities described in Recommendations 1 and 2. 

Recommendation 3 

The study group assigns next-highest priority to a coordinated program 
of analyses, observations, and measurements aimed at understanding 
the* social and psychological forces that shape and sustain outdoor 
recreation programs. 
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DISCUSSION There is substantial premise for research in a number of 
areas: analysis of satisfactions sought in recreation activities, diagnosis 
of dysfunctional behavior, the relation between activities and the value 
imputed to them as reflected in time and resources allocated, and the 
benefits to the external community. It is of particular importance to get 
such work started in communities of the inner city, where there are spe- 
cial conditions of urgency, (For a more detailed discussion of these re- 
search needs, refer to Chapter 2, Section E, Problem 3.) One possible 
conceptual framework for such research is presented in Appendix A, 
summarizing work done by Samuel Z. Klausner, 

It will be necessary to go to the universities for the talent required to 
implement the recommended program, since most social and behavioral 
scientists having the requisite qualifications are located there. Because 
the researchers are dispersed over many campuses, the program will have 
to be divided to some extent into relatively small, individual projects. 
Some form of guidance by peers will be needed to ensure a common 
framework for interpretation of results. (See Chapter 1, Section D, 
Recommendation 10). 

Recommendation 4 

High priority should also be given to economic research on outdoor 
recreation. In recent years, much insight has been added through models 
of economic demand. Further work to expand and enrich these models 
deserves special emphasis. 

Vigorous research is needed to develop models of the economic de- 
mand for outdoor recreation that will make possible: 

1. inclusion of sociological and demographic aspects by analyzing the 
dependence of the number, quality, and distribution of recreational ex- 
periences sought on the location, size, social characteristics, and 
psychological needs of the user population; 

2. estimation of the effect on demand for outdoor recreation of sub- 
stantial changes in income distribution, e.g., under conditions of guar- 
anteed annual wagea; and 

3. the dependence of demand for outdoor recreation on leisure time 
budgets. 

discussion The first of these objectives is being studied, but the at- 
tempt is restricted by limited availability of data when more-complete 
projections of trends are required. Cooperative research involving eco- 
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nomics and the behavioral sciences is needed to develop better models 
for anticipating consumer behavior in outdoor recreation. Important 
gains can come from investigations of specific decision-making situa- 
tions in which recreation is in competition with alternative uses of 
resources. 

In connection with the third objective, attention should be given to 
predictions that, between now and A.D. 2000, the per capita amount of 
available leisure time will increase less rapidly than income, with the 
result that lack of time rather than income, as in the past, will be the 
principal restraint on demand. 

Recommendation 5 

Equally important in the field of recreation economics is the establish- 
ment of a strong and well-knit program of investigations of the factors 
relating to the supply of recreational services. These must include the 
measures and standards needed to determine the quality of recreational 
services, the carrying capacity of a resource., as well as the effects of use 
and of intensity of use on the quality of services. 

discussion Such determinations are needed particularly (a) where the 
supply of recreation services is a function of the costs, on the one hand, 
of the acquisition, development, maintenance, and administration of the 
facilities, and, on the other hand, of pre-empted nonrecreationel uses and 
depletion; and (b) where the effectiveness and cost of mechanisms to 
control excessive use constitute a particular concern. A special effort 
should be aimed at the question of criteria for the selection, preservation, 
and management of unique and nonreproducible natural resources. 

A list of researchable problems in these areas is presented in Chapter 
3, Sections B-E. The development both of research methods and of 
ultimate results will require time. The needed research should not, how- 
ever, be deferred until the methodological problems have been solved. 
On the contrary, research on substantive problems currently important 
to the supply of outdoor recreation should be planned in a way that will 
also contribute to solving problems of methodology. 

A particularly important aspect is the tremendous range of environ- 
mental and social settings involved in outdoor recreation, giving rise to 
problems in radically different forms, depending on geographical region, 
ecological environment, the population pattern, or other similar consid- 
erations. As a consequence, in most cases, the studies will have to be 
localized. 
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Recommendation 6 

Investigation of the communication and information needs of outdoor 
recreation is the final priority task for the research programs. Spe- 
cifically, studies and experiments should be conducted fori 

1. developing an effective communications system to inform recrea- 
tion users of recreation services and to provide feedback from users to 
the managers of the activities, and 

2. arranging for the collection, storage, and use of information 
on outdoor recreation, and developing the necessary means to im- 
prove the usefulness of this information to users, planners, and man- 
agers, as well as to the commercial services. 

DISCUSSION Careful, knowledgeable management of information and 
data is as necessary to the success of recreation services as to the services 
of health and education. Of particular importance for the delivery of 
such services is a well-managed information and data base; so investiga- 
tions into the technical and operational problems involved in creating 
such a base are required. (See Chapter 4, Section H.) 

Other Research Opportunities 

Other promising areas of research are mentioned, as appropriate, 
throughout the following three chapters of this report. It can be pre- 
sumed that the prospective research program, having gained strength 
and coherence under the arrangements described in the remaining rec- 
ommendations, will take advantage of proposals for research in other 
than the priority areas presented by interested researchers with outstand- 
ing qualifications. 

Thus, further directions for economic research will be found in 
possibilities of price management and funding of outdoor recreation, 
such as the concept of levying user fees at facilities visited by the affluent 
to help finance facilities in areas of exceptional population density. An- 
other possibility is to induce the private sector to complement public 
resources with certain volumes and kinds of privately operated facilities; 
here research on economic problems must be joined with the investiga- 
tion of legal and institutional considerations. Other research is needed on: 

• possibilities for expanding the supply of recreational opportunities, 
especially in areas of exceptional population density 
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• operations research dealing with the planning, coordinating, and 
administration of services 

• the means and modes of access to outdoor recreational opportunities 

• manpower problems 

The study group feels that little would be gained by trying to plan 
the detailed implementation of these research efforts at this time. In- 
stead, in subsequent recommendations on implementation it proposes ar- 
rangements for guiding and coordinating efforts over the longer term. 



C. Appraisal of Current Efforts 

The total annual commitment of the federal government just for acquisi- 
tion and capital improvement of outdoor recreational resources is about 
$800 million. On the other hand, the current research support for plan- 
ning and administering this effort is modest indeed, aside from the 
benefits derived from research in other areas to which much larger 
funding commitments have been made. Research programs directly ad- 
dressed to recreation problems probably do not exceed more than $3 
million in total annual expenditures, or about one cent for every three 
dollars of acquisition and capital improvement expenditure. If a common 
industrial formula of investing one dollar in research and development 
for every hundred dollars in sales were used as a formula to calculate 
research-and-development requirements in recreation, the annual re- 
search investment would be $24 million. 

Prominent among the benefits derived from research in other areas 
are (1) the extensive investigations, sponsored by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, which deal with the biology, ecology, and man- 
agement of wildlife resources, and (2) the comparable programs of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Agency, which are concerned, in eqti?l 
measure, with water-quality assessment and surveys and with water- 
quality management and control. Neither of these programs endeavors 
to illuminate the operation of outdoor recreation as a social system, but 
the data and results that they produce and the stewardship of resources 
that they support make substantial contributions to the operation of 
outdoor recreation programs. 

Not to be forgotten in this context is the long-term significance for 
outdoor recreation of the endeavors of the International Biological Pro- 
gram. Under U.S. leadership, coordinated research efforts are now get- 
ting under way on each 'of six major ecological systems, and comparable 
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emphasis will be given to programs that deal with questions related to 
the interaction of man with his biological environment. 

Equally significant is the work of the National Institute of Mental 
Health through its Center for Study of Metropolitan Problems. Of its 
annual budget of about $4 million, almost two thirds is devoted to sup* 
porting in-house or contract research on social policy and human adjust* 
ment to the environment. 

Compared with such major research undertakings, the research 
programs directly addressing recreation problems are diminutive. 
Among these, that of the Forest Service is notable for its size and cogent 
coordination. Commanding a budget in fiscal year 1968 of approximately 
$828,000, it is currently supporting 31 research scientists at regional 
stations, as well as university research funded through some 30 grants. 
Within the limits of its clearly defined mission, it addresses problems 
that are often encountered in the management of forestland recreation 
resources and the socioeconomic factors affecting their use. Its growth 
has been orderly in scope and budget, and the program looks forward to 
a similarly well-structured future development. 

At the same time, the beginning of research programs on recreation 
are found in several other federal agencies. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation (bor), with limited resources, has made a determined start 
in research on social and psychological factors relating to outdoor 
recreation. 

Both the Department of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have missions that call 
for bona fide programs of recreational research, but neither has yet 
tak'm more than initial exploratory steps. 

It is not surprising, then, that an attempt to describe the on-going 
national effort in outdoor recreation research meets with practical diffi* 
culties, and the results present a very fragmented picture. The results of 
recent stock-taking efforts by the BOR are presented in Appendix B and 
summarized in Table 1. 

A principal difficulty is the lack of certainty about how much of the 
multimillion-dollar effort in resource ecology and management can be 
viewed as pertaining to outdoor recreation. To be sure, the results of this 
effort are being used to an increasing extent, and to good purpose, in the 
opeiation of recreation services. Nonetheless, it seems clear that very 
little research is concerned explicitly with recreation, and that even less 
is directed to the social and personal aspects of recreation. 

Furthermore, there is a lack of effective analytic tools and of mate- 
rials for describing the operation of outdoor recreation systems. The 
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TABLE 1 Federal Programs of Research Relevant to Outdoor 
Recreation 



Agency 



Program Lesel 

fiscal year 1968 Relation to Outdoor Recreation 



Bureau of Sport 


1 6,900,000 


Wildlife research 


Fisheries and Wildlife 


4,100,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 

75,000 


Fisheries research 
Fish and wildlife restoration 
research 

Management studies 
Anadromous fish 


Federal Water Pollution 
Control Agency 


20,000,000 


$300,000 — studies on recrea- 
tional activities as sources 
of pollution 

$4,000,000 (approximately) — 
research and demonstration 
grants on causes and control 
of pollution 


Office of Water 
Resources Research 


6,500,000 


$518,200 — studies by Water 
Resources Research Institute 
on multiple uses of water, 
economic implications of 
policy, conservation, and 
quality 


National Park Service 


2,000,000 


$500,000— natural science 
studies 

$1,500,000 — archeological re- 
search and historical studies 


Army Corps of 
Engineero 


1,000,000 


$600,000 — in-house planning of 
recreational facilities 
$400,000 — recreation demand for 
fish and dam9 


Department of Agricul- 
ture, Forest Service 


828,000 


Recreation Research Program: 
use, interests, motivations 
of visitors, economics, 
biology, and management 


Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research 
Service (ers), Agri- 
cultural Research 
Service (ars), and 
Cooperative State Re- 
search Service (csrs) 


430,000 


ers— E conomics of resources 
use including recreational 
alternatives 

ars — S tructures and plant 
materials of outdoor 
recreation interest 
csrs — E conomics of and returns 
on recreational use of 
resource land 
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TABLE 1 — continued 



Agency 


Program Level 
fiscal year 1968 


Relation to Outdoor Recreation 


Tennessee Valley 


375,000 


Research and planning of 


Authority (tva) 




recreational use and develop- 
ment of tva reservoirs and 
lakes 


Bureau of Outdoor 


160,000 


Research and projects supporting 


Recreation 




Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan 


Office of Education 


60,000 


Education problems in outdoor 
recreation, outdoor education 


Department of 


50,000 


Open-space land and urban 


Housing and Urban 




beautification; planning 


Development 




models for recreation needs 


Bureau of Land 


25,000 


Recreation demands on little- 


Management 




used land 



majority of the surveys conducted and the data accumulated are not well 
enough coordinated to be used cumulatively in correlative analyses. 
Prompt and vigorous attention should be given to the establishment of a 
common framework of definitions, conventions, standards, and proce- 
dures for the collecting, recording, and reporting of data. 



D. Implementation Alternatives 

In formulating its recommendations for actions with which to implement 
the research programs outlined in the preceding recommendations, the 
study group was influenced chiefly by the following: 

1. Major research eSorts in the recommended priority areas should 
be carried on under conditions that avoid fragmentation. 

2. An intellectually stimulating climate must be provided for the con- 
duct of the research. 

3. The products of the recommended research efforts should be 
utilized by policy-making and program-planning groups in the BOR and 
in the other federal and state agencies with major responsibilities for 
outdoor recreation activities. 

4. Notwithstanding the importance that the wise and foresighted ad- 
ministration of outdoor recreation affairs must assume in the longer 
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term, it is unrealistic to expect large budgetary increments in the near 
future; these are ruled out by the cum t general tightening of budgets 
for exploratory research and by a judicious estimate of the priority 
that outdoor recreation is likely to be given. 

Thus, the following recommendations call for the establishment of a 
core program consisting of three activities modest in scale and pioneer- 
ing in nature to initiate research in three principal directions: (1) a 
flexible but well-integrated effort combining operations research and 
consultation, no larger in scalo than the critical size required to ensure 
intellectual viability; (2) a catalytic effort to mobilize university capa- 
bilities in outdoor recreation research; and (3) a management and 
infoimation activity located in the Department of the Interior. 

It is recommended that these three responsibilities be assigned to 
three different institutions. In discussing this question, however, the 
study group also considered two alternative approaches, both of which 
had their advocates. One alternative would locate the systems-research 
activity within the proposed university-based center, possibly at the 
price of loosening this activity’s bond to the agency headquarters where 
policies and decisions are made. The other envisions that the administra- 
tion of at least a good part of the recommended programs of grants and 
contracts, especially those in the social sciences and economics, would be 
assigned to the same organization that conducts the systems research. 
Both alternatives are predicated on the judgment that initially, the 
sociological, psychological, and economic research on outdoor recreation 
should be performed by extramural groups working under government 
sponsorship rather than by an in-house staff. The weight of the majority 
opinion has continued to favor, at least for an initial attack, the arrange- 
ments proposed in our recommendations. 

For the longer term, reliance is placed on advisory and coordinating 
arrangements to guide the program in its progress toward the broad 
objectives specified in this report. The advisory bodies involved will be 
in a position, specifically, to review the assignment of responsibilities in 
the program and to suggest redistribution along the lines of one of the 
above alternatives if experience shows this to be desirable. It is intended, 
moreover, that the study group’s recommended arrangements for sup- 
porting and administering the research program in the near term will 
create the gTowth potential and flexibility required for developing, in 
due course, the more comprehensive program described later in this 
report. 

Table 2 presents a rough estimate of an annual budget to cover the 
operation of the recommended research program during its initial three 
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years. This recommended level of funding is intended to provide for the 
orderly development of the program durirg its early stage, and to be 
revised thereafter in the light of experience and program needs. 



TABLE 2 Annual Budget for Initial Three Years of the Recommended 
Core Program 



Activity 


First 

Year 


Second 

Year 


Third 

Year 


Total, 

Three 

Years 


System s*research group on out- 
door recreation (5 professionals) 
(Recommendation 7) 


$ 225,000 


1 175,000 


$ 175,000 


$ 575,000 


University center foundation 
grant (Recommendation 8) 


250,000 


250,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
research and information center 
staff (Recommendation 9) 


350,000 


100,000 


100,000 


550,000 


Advisory committee on outdoor 
recreation research 
(Recommendation 10) 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


150,000 


Research grant program in the 
social and behavioral sciences 
(Recommendations 3 and 4) 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


1,500,000 


Total 


$1,375,000 


$1,075,000 


$1,325,000 


$3,775,000 



Recommendation 7 

The study group recommends establishment of a systems-research group 
on outdoor recreation, to be composed initially of a core team of about 
five professional sL'ff members, which can be expected to grow to per- 
haps twice that size over the ensuing five years. The group would con- 
duct broad analyses and reviews of operations and systems of outdoor 
recrea^on, classify their functions and purposes, examine the appro- 
priateness of current recreation policy, suggest policy revisions where 
warranted, and offer advice about the possible impact of important 
policy changes. 

discussion The successful use of research and analysis as an aid to 
making better policy choices for outdoor recreation calls for a research 
capability of a special sort. Its key characteristics are: 



\ 
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1. Continuity. The research group itself must “enlist for the dura- 
tion,” must have lime to develop a?td to learn, and must have ft composi- 
tion that changes only slowly over time. 

2. Single commitment. The research group should be committed solely 
to outdoor recreation research, while of course calling upon persons with 
oher skills for ad hoc assistance when needed. 

3. Problem-centercdness . This requirement has significant implications 
for the group’s commitment, sire, and interdisciplinary composition, and 
for the institutional arrangements under which it operates. Because of 
the commitment, the group will address all the tasks of problem solving, 
such as dispelling ignorance about particular ecological, economic, or 
social phenomena, clarifying conjectured relationships, and projecting 
the probable consequences of contemplated actions. Moreover, the group 
will not be limited by the boundaries of academic disciplines or institu- 
tional jurisdictions. Nor will the group’s involvement in a problem end 
with the publication of a report. This does not mean, of course, that it 
w ill engage in a sales campaign, but rather that it will interact constantly 
with the decision-makers in order to explore elements that had to k' 
neglected in the reported analysis, and to modify the analysis as new 
insights are acquired. 

4. Independence. The group must be given the freedom it needs to 
define its research problems, to determine their boundaries, to fix ap- 
propriate objectives and criteria, and to choose suitable methods of 
analysis. In defining its problems, it will require ready access to on-going 
activities and operations And to their plans and policies. Hence, there is 
corollary need for this final key characteristic: 

5. Close coupling tcith decision-making. Since analysis assists in 
decision-making, it must be lied closely to the decision process; 
there must be a continuing two way interaction between researcher and 
policy-maker. 

While, at some future time, the need to enlarge the scope and inde- 
pendence of the proposed systems-research group might lead to its recon- 
stitution as an autonomous, not-for-profit venture, initially it seems best 
to establish it under contract with a qualified nonprofit organisation. 
Resources for the Future, Inc,, and the recently established Urban 
Institute are examples of the type of nonprofit institution that would 
probably be most appiopri&te. Although the substantive scope of neither 
organisation covers lh« social structure of outdoor recreation in its 
entirely, there are sitaMe overlaps, such as the Urban Institute’s urgent 
interest In the development of urban recreation systems. Both organisa- 
tions would provide a suitable management setting for the proposed 
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systems group. The Urban Institute Is directed by its charter to assemble 
its own high-quality staff for thorough and continuing study of the prob- 
lems confronting the cities. Resources for the Future, on the other hand, 
although it was envisaged at its inception as a retailer to research organi- 
sations of resources provided by the Ford Foundation, developed early 
an in-house capability of high quality to monitor the research carried 
on under its grants. 

An important aspect of any such contract relationship is that it should 
allcw in principle, and in fac'; make use cf, multiple funding, not only 
from government agencies but also from private sources. In particular, 
the study group considers it most desirable that the National Park Service 
participate with the bob In establishing and working with the proposed 
systems-research group. 

Recommendation 8 

The study group recommends the earliest practicable establishment of at 
least one university-based center for research on outdoor recreation. Its 
charter group of researchers must necessarily be interdisciplinary and, 
though small in site, should be of the highest quality* The center should 
be established as a leading program on Us home campus and should be 
liberally funded to include: (1) an in-house staff that will conduct 
research of a multidisciplinary and interuniverstty character; (2) re- 
search grants to individuals; and (3) efforts related to the utiliialion of 
results, such as consulting and advisory services to public and private 
agencies, conferences, programs of continuing education, demonstration 
studies conducted in cooperation with action agencies, atd publication 
and Interpretation of research findings. 

t>l$Cl T $$ION While researchers in perhaps as many as ICC to 150 insti- 
tutions are now working on various aspects of outdoor recreation, no- 
where does there exist a concentrated social and behavioral science 
capability of sufficient scope in a university-based center for outdoor 
recreation research. Even with the existence of such a center, much of the 
research recommended in this report would hare to be carried out by 
individual scholars scattered among a number of institutions and 
working only intermittently on outdoor recreation problems. Strong 
support from both the * nirersity community and the government will 
there r ore be needed to assure excellence in the many activities connected 
with outdoor recreation research. 

Mororer, in view of the growing demand for research related to 
practical societal questions. Important advantages can be achieved by 
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providing common foci such as ihe proposed center for university- 
government cooperation in support of such endeavors. Both basic and 
mission oriented research questions should be investigated, new research 
personnel should be trained, and established workers should be retrained. 
The spiraling demand for manpower, at rising levels of qualification, 
gives special importance to educs*i g advanceddegree students at such 
a center. 

The study group urges that the center be established under an institu- 
tional core grant — a “seed grant/* as it were- -in which the center’s man- 
agement is given considerable latitude in selecting both the subjects and 
the forms of support. As the center develops, it can be expected that the 
core grant will be supplemented by special-project grants and contracts 
of increasing sire and number. 

Because the patterns and problems of outdoor recreation vary widely 
among geographic regions, the center should enlist the cooperation of 
other active and interested universities in the same region. The study 
group anticipates a requirement during the next five to ten years for 
establishing perhaps as many as six such centers, incorporating whatever 
arrangements prove notably successful in the initial attempt. Centers 
might be established for the following regions: 



1. The Southwest, California, and Hawaii 

2. TTie Northwest, Including Alaska 

3. The Rocky Mountain Region 

4. The Southeast, including Puerto Rico 

5. The Great Lakes Region 

6. The Nor .beast 

Recommendation 9 

The study group recommends that the Research Division of the bob 
be assigned the following functions: 

1. develop research policies and provide program management for 
developing research efforts — especially for the program of regional uni- 
versity centers; 

2. provide support and liaison for the proposed systems-research 
group; and 

3. provide coordination, standardisation, and clearinghouse services 
for the collection, recording, and reporting of information and data. 
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DISCUSSION Within the federal government, the BOR has been desig* 
nated as the focal point for coordination and leadership in matters of 
outdoor recreation policy. With this mandate, and under the guidance 
of the advisory body described in Recommendation 10, the Bureau 
should be staffed to plan, develop, and administer the proposed research 
program. Moreover, in its coordinating role, the BOR can contribute to 
the quality and relevance of the total research effort of federal agencies 
in this area. 

Finally, the Bureau’s responsibility for developing a nationwide out* 
door recreation plan places it in a special position regarding the use and 
communication of information developed In its research activities. The 
t iird of the above functions recommended for the bor research activity 
includes much more than providing the services of a documentation and 
information center. Efforts to reduce the present incompatibilities In the 
collecting, recording, and reporting of data should include the design 
and evaluation of certain major nationwide stocktaking operations, such 
as the quinquennial National Recreation Survey to be conducted by the 
Department of the Interior. With the assistance of the systems-research 
group, the research division of the BOR should be a major participant in 
the cvo .tion of such data gathcring activities, to maxlmiie their utility 
not only as tools for refining the conceptual and empirical understanding 
of outdoor recreation, but also as aids to the on-going research effort, 
by providing guidelines for the development of additional data that will 
add to information already on hand. 

The performance of these functions falls specifically within the statu- 
lory mandate of the 30R, which may, therefore, be presumed to have 
the g/eatest interest and the highest probability of success in de eloping 
the required data resources. 

Recommendation 10 

The study group recommends that the establishment of the aforemen- 
tioned research capabilities be accompanied by the creation of a highly 
competent research advisory board with the responsibility to carry 
forward and extend the work of the study group on outdoor recreation 
research by monitoring the products of on going research programs, by 
planning alternative or additional programs, and by setting research 
priorities. 

discussion Such a general research advisory committee can be formed 
either by direct appointment, following the examples set by the General 
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Advisory Committee of the Atomic Energy Commission or the Research 
Advisory Committee of the Agency for International Development, 
or it can be established, like a variety of advisory bodies, under the 
aegis of the National Academy of Sciences. The study group favors 
the latter approach, because the advisory committee will assist the BOR 
as much in outdoor recreation research at the national level as in the 
conduct of its own research piogram. An independent committee would 
appear to the study group to be in a better position to advise on the issues 
that will arise in connection with the Bureau’s exercise of its leadership 
role — issues that will inevitably touch the concerns of many agencies, 
in both the government and the private sector — than a committee directly 
appointed by the Department of the Interior and therefore bound by its 
policies. 

Before reaching this position, the study group also gave serious con* 
federation to, but rejected, the idea of instituting a national advisory 
commission on outdoor recreation research by congressional statute. 

Recommendation 11 

To supply the clement of Inlragovernmcntal coordination that such a 
national advisory commission on outdoor recreation research would 
have been expected to foster, the study group recommends that the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology establish an interagency 
committee on recreation research with membership draw m from the 
immediate staff of the officials concerned with outdoor recreation re* 
search. Such an interagency body could focus its primary attention on 
the research implications of ihe concerns of the President’s Council on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty. 

MSCVSSloN Reactivation of the Research and Technology Advisory 
Committee, which formerly firxlioncd under the Recreation Advisory 
Council, has recently been achieved. The development and improvement 
o! coordination and standirdiiation of data collection has been pro* 
posed as its first task. Serious consideration should be given to 
organising this or a similar group within the structure of the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology in order to give its efforts the atten* 
tion that recreation research will inevitably need in the years to come. 

Recommendation 12 

One of the concerns of the advisory activity proposed in Recommenda* 
lions 10 and 11 should be to explore the need for and the feasibility of 
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establishing a national institute of recreation research, which would 
have the following functions: 

1. the conduct of research, in house as well as extramural, under 
grants and contracts; 

2. the recruitment and training of professional manpower in the recre- 
ation field; 

3. general leadership in program planning, coordination, and policy 
guidance, especially with regard to the program of university centers 
advocated in Recommendation 8; 

4. the managerial functions of budget and program support; And 

5. administration of the information and data services. 

discussion Some members of the study group were strongly of the 
opinion that such a national institute should be established immediately 
as an activity of the Department of the Interior in lieu of the more 
modest threepronged attack proposed in this report. In the judgment of 
a majority of the study group, the comprehensive scope of the functions 
proposed for the institute, especially the inclusion of the responsibility 
for budget and program support, requires that it be organised within 
the federal government, rather than as a contractor-operated facility. 
For the same reason, it is felt that the systems-research group on out- 
door recreation should remain outside the Institute, while relying on it 
for support and liaison. 

It also seemed clear that further exploration Is needed before planning 
for such a national institute of recreation research. Legitimate questions 
can be raised about whether such an institute should be concerned just 
with outdoor recreation, or should deal with recreation in general, and, 
consequently, whether it should be attached to the Department of the 
Interior. On the on* hand, it is difficult, especially in the urban environ- 
ment, to make a satisfactory conceptual distinction between outdoor 
recreation and other recreational activities. Favoring the narrower focus, 
on the other hand, as well as assignment of the institute to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is the fact that outdoor recreation services, more 
than those for other forms of recreation, depend on public policy and 
public resource#. The study group recognises that these questions should 
be explored under broader auspices and with the participation, in par* 
titular, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 



the social 
and behavioral 
dimensions of 
outdoor recreation 



A. Introduction 

Research relating to outdoor recreation can utilize earlier achievements 
of the social sciences In three ways. First, for some problems of outdoor 
recreation, relevant research findings already exist and hare only \j be 
sorght out and Identified. There U a good deal of such Information, for 
example, on natural resources. Second, and more important, It is possible 
to approach certain problems of outdoor recreation by directly applying 
a conceptual technique developed for some well researched social prob* 
lem. For Instance, t be concepts of welfare economics can be applied In 
this way. The Jiird and most significant benefits, however, are to be 
realized by taking such a conceptual technique from some developed 
discipline, either natural or social, and applying it to recreation prob- 
lems by using a kind of analogical thinking. Thus certain sociological 
and psychological concepts are being usefully postulated in the field of 
recreation today, following a long history of use by social-welfare 
investigators to illuminate processes and problems of personal motiva* 
lion and social adjustment 

It is important that research In outdoor recreation take advantage of 
all three of the above options, but particularly the third. Outdoor recrea- 
tion research can be defined as a particular field of study in which 
known principles of human behavior can be applied and in which adapta- 
tion and redefinition of basic concepts would therefore be an essential 
research task. 

It goes without sayi"* that in maintaining continuity with relevant 
work that has already been done, it Is always necessary to examine such 
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work very carefully to make f ire that its results are really useful in the 
new research selling. The quinquennial National Recreation Survey, for 
example, should be reviewed continually with this in mind. Much as the 
Bureau of the Census maintains permanent advisory committees that 
plan future censuses even before the next one is in the field, the major 
examining activities of recreation, such as the Survey, should be guided 
by a permanent advisory committee that would include a variety of 
social scientists. 



B. Defining Outdoor Recreation 

It would be edifying to be able to present a common definition of out- 
door recreation to be used by all researchers, but none exists. Indeed, one 
of the important tasks for research lies precisely in defining, expanding, 
and/or limiting the scope of outdoor recreation concerns. However, 
useful definitions of at least parts and a peels of the problem are 
implicit in the approaches mentioned above. 

One such definition describes outdoor recreation as a system of scarce 
or depletable resources, the allocat.on and distribution of which can be 
analyzed by using economic models. Although some forms of outdoor 
recreation do not lend themselves easily to this approach, many others 
do. Research efforts in this vein are discussed in Chapter 3. 

In another kind of definition, recreation is considered a im ice system. 
Here the human component is involved more directly than in the 
resourcesystem model, aod other social service systems — health and 
education, for example — suggest useful analogies. Chapter 4 discusses 
studies that focus on this definition of outdoor recreation. 

In many forms of outdoor recreation there is still another kind of 
problem for which none of the approaches of the social sciences seems 
appropriate. For example, although the ecology of wildlife is very much 
affected by human behavior, the kind of research now in progress <n 
biology, forest management, and physical geography will be assisted only 
peripherally by social science concepts. The demand for hunting is a 
problem to which social scientists can address themselves; the repro- 
ductive habits oi the deer are not. Clearly, many problems of resource 
management should continue to be handled by non social scientists. 

Still another problem of definition concerns the distinction between 
outdoor and indoor recreation. In many contexts, the restrictive term 
“outdoor” seems quite irrelevant. It may even be an impediment to gain- 
ing an understanding of the basic sociological and psychological factors 
involved in the organisation of leisure time. True, in its current usage, 
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the term “outdoor recreation” is often extended to include human experi- 
ences over a wide range of meanings, satisfactions, social settings, and 
activity groupings. But the term itself connotes the narrow world of 
administration and management. Some broader term would be better, 
preferably one related to leisure time, which is an important port of 
all forms of outdoor a* well as indoor recreation. 

Conceptualization of the component parts of leisure activities is 
another requirement for a theory of recreation. The result is bound to 
be multidimensional, as in the example found in Appendix A, which sug- 
gests the possibility of combining such seemingly different leisure activi- 
ties as watching television, sitting before and gazing into a fireplace, and 
wading in a mountain stream. 

Acquaintance with the attitudes and needs behind such activities is 
essential, even for the most pragmatic kinds of decision making, although 
one would not wish to argue their relevance for all purposes. Neither 
would one wish to maintain that they are the only bases upon which a 
conceptualization of the component parts of leisure should be developed. 
Social meanings are not derived from activities, let alone from resources; 
they are more intimately related to the todd institutions in which the 
activity occurs. In differentiating work from leisure, for example, it 
makes a difference that a fire warden gets paid for hiking through the 
backwoods. The hiking experience occurs within the setting of a specific 
social institution. His budgeting of time, his behavior, and his attitudes 
can be greatly affected by that fact. Me can lose his Job if he falls asleep. 
Yet, on a day-to day basis, or on the level of most of the apparent mean- 
ings of the hiking experience, there may be no difference between the fire 
warden and the Sunday camper. 

One can see from this brief exposition that redefinitions produce new 
knowledge. Even if little is known about a single meaning system to 
account for all leisure, quite a bit is known about the ways in which 
humans develop different patterns of living in different domains. 



Ci Priorities in Outdoor Recreation Research 

There are many questions about the present patterns and benefits of the 
leisure experiences of people of different locations, ethnic groups, ages, 
and sexes. The questions are complex because they lou.'h on so many 
aspects of human activity and are related to so many different scientific 
disciplines. The research to be undertaken must not be nartowly def ned. 
A great variety of investigative activities is needed. Special effort should 
be devoted to developing new knowledge about basic human needs for 
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outdoor recreation, but a continuing series of facility-planning deadlines 
will also have to be met with the best available information. Both of these 
(asks can be accomplished better if communications among the people 
and institutions concerned are greatly improved. Last, but not least, mor^ 
people must be trained to do the required research. 

Special attention should be given to the present assignment of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (boh) to coordinate but not control the 
recreational activities of the country. The Bureau, if provided with the 
requisite instruments, is in a position to guide the nation’s recreational 
programs effectively, its potential being greatly enhanced by its unique 
organiialional role, particularly its interdepartmental, interagency, and 
multilevel responsibilities. 

To repeat, one cannot recommend any sole criterion of piiority for 
outdoor recreation research. Some of it must be tied closely to opera* 
lions; some should be conducted independently of operational concerns. 
Some may be inexpensive but highly useful; some may be costly but of 
questionable relevance. Some may be urgent; some postponable. Some 
must be given precedence; some can be done only when special skills 
are available. The point to be emphasised, however, is that no promising 
inquiry must be neglected. Outdoor recreation is at present an amorphous 
field and must, therefore, be explorative in its approach to research, 
even when the relevance of proposed work is not immediately evident. 



D. Scope of Research 

The research topics, which will be listed later, have not been assigned any 
particular order of priority. They cover a wide range of problems. They 
include inquiries both broad and narrow in scope and deal with specific 
and general activities, aggregates of individuals, and large systems of 
interaction. They consist, however, fn problems whose ariables and 
degree of generdity can be identified. Thus, some progress has been 
made, though it it still not possible to reconceplualiie the field of Inquiry 
itself. The progress attests to the usefulness of analogical thinking, when 
it is applied to experience already gleaned from investigations Into other 
areas of human behavior. 

Any research into outdoor recreation that focuses on the soclo- 
psychological aspect of the activity is likely to be concerned with 
variables of time, space, kinds of activities, and the nature of the 
information sought These esn be expressed in a series of questions, as 
follows: With what gtoups of the population Is the research concerned? 
The groups can be classified according to: 
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• social class, ethnic background, lace, age, life cycle 

• geographic location: urban/suburban/rural; high/low density 

• existing prefererces or past experiences with recreation 

• primary and secondary group ties 
With what leisure-lime periods . . . 

• weekday daytime, weekday evening and night, weekend, holiday, 
vacation, retirement? 

With what leisure spaces . . . 

• Indoor or outdoor, home-based/community-based/ away from home- 
town? 

With what kinds of activities . ♦ . 

• all activities other than work, domestic chores (home maintenance, 
maintenance of family, maintenance of self) ? 

• excluding mass media? 

• excluding all indoor leisure activities not involving physical 
exercise? 

• excluding all indoor activities? 

What information is required . ♦ . 

• concerning people: 
prevailing patterns? 
hypothetical preferences? 

possible future patterns and preferences? 

• concerning time periods: 
present leisure time? 
desired leisure time? 
possible future leisure time? 

• concerning space: 

present existing space and resources? 
space not now available but easily developed (e.g., rooftops) ? 
space wot now available and difficult to develop (e.g., bathing facili- 
ties in rivers or lakes In metropolitan areas)? 

In addition. It would be useful to consider research in terms of both 
the nature of outdoor recreation as such, and outdoor recreation In its 
various external or contextual settings. As a basis for devising research 
programs and priorities, it may be advisable, by way of Illustration, to 
classify and clarify some economic, social, and political factors externally 
related to recreation. Each of the following external economic circum- 
stances must be regarded as a significant research topic: recreation-based 
business and Industry as an input into the productive economy; tourism 
as a commercial enterprise; multiple-use situations, including recrea- 
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tionsl use of a resource on a cost-benefit basis; and the staging of the 
recreational economy in the process of development growth. 

The rise of recreation as a prime influence upon industrial-location 
decisions — ranked alongside the vl^ssical locational criteria of material 
resources, labor supply, and transporation facilities — may be particularly 
significant. If large-scale industry and its associated secondary enter- 
prises are to be located on the basis of the accessibility of recreational 
and related amenities demanded by an affluent and relatively sophisti- 
cated laboi force, as is urged more and more strongly, both industrial 
and recreational planning are likely to undergo distinct changes. (An- 
other opportunity for recreation-related industrial research may be 
experimentation with staggered workdays and weekends.) 

The various forms of public easement on or use of private lands, or the 
alternative tax and vending policies for the financial support of the recre- 
ation function, are similarly important subjects for recreation research. 

It is in the social realm, however, that the speed and drama of develop- 
ment may outdistance the nation’s capacity for farsighted research 
programs. In the recent report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, inadequate recreational facilities ranked fifth (immedi- 
ately alter the neglect of education) among the deeply felt grievances of 
urban Negroes. An examination of current and proposed recreation 
policies may illuminate the extent to which recreation is employed as an 
instrument of conflict resolution. 

On the broader scale of national policy-making, cn the other hand, 
objective studies should be made of the alternative policy instruments 
for promoting purposeful change, that are implicit in new area patterns 
of residence or Industrial location — patterns that may be significantly 
different from if not deliberately and diametrically at odds with pre- 
vious formats. Also, research should be directed toward identifying the 
potential and/or alternative roles that private enterprises and public 
institutions might play, separately or cooperatively, in the management 
of various aspects of the recreation function. 

A variety of research methods can be utilised in such policy-oriented 
inquiries, but it Is possible that historical and comparative approaches 
will prove especially fruitful. The accumulation of long term trend data 
and information derived from the experiences of oilier societies should 
greatly improve the capacity of investigators to arrive at objec'ive con- 
clusions in a field in which research has too often been influenced ex- 
clusively by normative considerations.* 

* The rtU\*tw* of points, wiihia the totutl ct recreation *» a system, 
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E. Illustrative Research Problems 

Ptoblem 1. Demand {or and Supply of Outdoor Recreation 

The concept of demand for outdoor recreation in an economic sense 
has been elaborated with much precision in recent years; it is discussed 
in Chapter 3 of this report. A number of important concepts as well as 
specific issues might be clarified with regard to the “demand for outdoor 
recreation.*’ Because of the unusual nature of recreational activity as 
an economic good, however, further work has to be done on aspects of 
latent demand , which enter into economic behavior in a highly complex 
manner. It cannot be assumed, for example, that samples of customers 
using facilities at given times will necessarily indicate the behavioral 
coefficient that will govern future participation under changed cir- 
cumstances. One must also have knowledge of the people who would 
potentially have chosen to participate in such activities, but for some 
reason did not. 

There are two possible ways, one direct and the other indirect, of 
discovering this demand potential. The direct method would be to con- 
duct son 3 sort of universal survey that would provide information about 
people's values, the activities in which they engage, and their preferences. 
The indirect approach, on the other hand, involves testing ? user survey 
in some sort of system-simulation model that includes latent-demand 
pressure by implication. 

The direct method can be extremely useful for identifying over-all 
trends such as those revealed in the National Recreation Survey. But, to 
be sufficiently specific and detailed for use in actual planning — the 
planning of an urban parks system, for example — the universal-survey 
method can prove inordinately expensive and time-consuming. Also, 
there is the added danger of obtaining unreliable responses to such 
questions as, “How much more would you participate in activity A if 
you had better facilities, access, time, or disposable income?” 

The indirect method, in contrast, involves gathering data either on a 
sample of users of specific facilities or on participants in specific activi- 
ties. By analyzing the location patterns of users and their socioeconomic, 
demographic, and other characteristics, along with the pattern of avail- 
able facilities, their capacities and attractive qualities, and the pattern 
of access (time needed for transportation to the facil y), one can draw 
conclusions about the pressures, or “true” demand levels, that have re- 
sulted in the observed patterns of flow , or consumption (use). By ob- 
serving whal people actually do, one avoids the problem, mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, of trusting what they say they will do. 
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As the tools of such analyses become sharper, criteria and measures 
should be established for individual as well as group differences in priz- 
ing or valuing (in noneconomic terms) different recreational activities, 
and differential regional patterns of recreation should be specified in 
terms of environ* v*ntal and cultural indicators. 

When projection is required to set gross levels of facility capacity, or 
when the effect of introducing a specified new set of facilities into a 
recreational system is to be tested, it is important that such latent-demand 
pressures, and not just measures of consumption, be taken into account. 



Problem 2. The Career Aspects of Outdoor Recreation 

Much can be learned about barriers to participation in recreation by 
considering recreation activities in the way that sociologists look at 
occupations: as falling somewhere between two extremes, a career on 
the one hand, a job on the other. A career is distinguished from a job 
by its distinct levels of difficulty and complexity, the mastery of which 
tends to be cumulative and progressive. Increasing skill and competence 
are accompanied by increasing responsibility and rewards (including 
prestige). Also, entry into a career occupation and vertical progression 
within it are dependent upon training, experience, and talent. At the other 
extreme, in a “menial” job, training, experience, and talent play only 
minor roles, and there is no vertical progression within it. 

A similar distinction can be made with regard to leisure activities. In 
some cases, such as sports, hobbies, and arts and crafts, the career simi- 
larities can be clearly identified: there are beginners, intermediates, and 
experts. Similarly, with vocation? and avocations: both have “profes- 
sional organizations,’* journals, conferences, meetings, highly specialized 
equipment, and peculiar cultures and vocabularies. In other leisure activi- 
ties, however, such as television viewing, one is never better at it than at 
the start. Most leisure activities fall between these two extremes. For 
some people, certain activities might seem ^lore like careers; for others, 
they might be thought to be more like jobs or chores. Gardening would 
tend more often to fall into the latter category. 

Since many outdoor recreation activities resemble careers, in that 
beginners can be distinguished from experts, it is suggestive to investi- 
gate the recruitment, participation, and drop-uut rates for each activity, 
as “analogs” of questions that are familiar to occupational sociologists. 
For example: To what extent are different groups in the population “re- 
cruited” into an activity? On what basis do they choose their careers? 
How long is the chosen career pursued? Who becomes a drop-out? Who 
last 3 until retirement age? (The analog of retirement ago varies among 
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leisure activities; it is generally earlier for tennis than for golf, {or in- 
stance.) Who has more than one avocation? Answers to such questions 
can help both to identify factors that deter people from ever entering an 
avocatior, he., from trying a leisure activity, and to give some indication 
of the various barriers to participation. 

Problem 3. Barriers to Participation 

As indicated above, careers can be divided into distinct stages, and pro- 
gression from one stage to the next depends upon the ab‘lity to surmount 
a series of barriers. If a positive value can be ascribed to extending the 
rate of recruitment among the largest possible number of outdoor recrea- 
tion activities, then some of those barriers deserve more consideration 
than others. The most important are probably encountered at the first 
step — entering the activity in the first place — but a whole series of ob- 
stacles, not all of them equally worth tackling, must eventually be over- 
come if one is to graduate from one level, be promoted to the next, or 
move from beginner to expert. Five types of barriers are suggested be- 
low: 

1. Social barriers . Activities vary in the extent to v/hich they are the 
exclusive possession of particular social groups. In some, social mech- 
anisms operate very efficiently to keep “outsiders” away. Many of the 
leisure activities of the English country gentleman have exhibited this 
characteristic. It is not known to what extent social barriers in the 
United States today keep Negroes, for example, or other minorities from 
participating in some leisure activities. 

2. Psychological barriers. For example, fear of the unknown clouds 
the challenge of the unknown. Many people may reject certain activities, 
such as mountain-climbing, free-jumping, or water-skiing because of the 
apparent dangers. 

3. Financial barriers. The relatively high price of capital investment 
or user charges often poses an obstacle. 

4. Geographic barriers. Remoteness of the facilities is a factor in keep- 
ing parts of the population from entering certain avocational careers, or 
from pursuing them regularly — skiing, for instance. 

5. Physiological factors. The requirement for physical or other k'nds 
of competence can deter non-users from ever sampling an activity. 

Little i® known about the relative importance of each of these obstacles 
for any given activity and for any distinguishable group in the popula- 
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tion, though it is possible to discuss institutionalized modes of reducing 
some of them. For example: 

1. Social barriers — Democratization: establishment of public parks, 
civil rights legislation, wider dissemination of information about varie- 
ties of social groups engaged in particular activities. 

2. Psychological barriers — Advertising and training: dissemination 
of information and various forms of assistance to novices in getting 
them to overcome their initial reluctance. 

3. Financial barriers — Commercialization and subsidies: Reduced 
prices a3 a consequence of mass production of leisure equipment, as well 
as the establishment of highly diversified product lines, have enabled 
users at all levels of skill to purchase appropriate equipment. 

4. Geographic barriers — Low-cost transportation* 

5. Physiological factors — Simplification: the development of educa- 
tional and commercial “crutches” for the novice and the unskilled to re- 
duce the physical entrance requirements — e.g., rope tows in skiing, 
painting by number. 



Problem 4 . Research into Values 

The values and preferences of individuals concerning different kinds of 
recreational activities, the goals they want to achieve, their basic orien- 
tations, attitudes, and inclinations, all deserve intensive study. At the 
same time, and especially because of its almost total neglect in the past, 
there is also a need for research on certain kinds of “collective” values. 

Values implicit in current decisions on allocation and other policies 
affecting outdoor recreation can be identified in several ways. Analysis 
of written documents, including Justifications for policies and decisions, 
is one approach. Value structures may be implied by the application of 
different degrees of permissiveness or sanction in the administration 
of recreational facilities. Differences between the values of managers and 
of various classes of users help explain some despoiling behavior. Differ- 
ent definitions of “proper use” may obstruct agreements on what is to be 
regarded as permissible, and may also interfere with the design of effec- 
tive measures to prevent abuse of recreation resources. 

Research on organizations, including interviews with personnel at var- 
ious levels of authority, can also be revealing. Listed below are some 
questions that may help to uncover the explicit and the latent values that 
influence recreation-policy decisions: 
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1. What organizations are most influential in shaping recreational pol* 
icy? The reference is to voluntary organizations of various kinds (e.g., 
the Sierra Club), commercial organizations, and governmental agencies, 

2. What are the main characteristics of the personnel and members of 
organizations and agencies devoted to outdoor recreation? The data here 
include patterns of recruitment and promotion, types of educational 
background, socioeconomic status, race, regional distribution of place of 
birth, etc. 

3. What are the value assumptions shared by personnel and members 
within different organizations? These assumptions may concern (a) in- 
creased use versus preservation of existing facilities for future use (or 
permanent non-use) ; (b) opening up facilities to new and different 
kinds of users; (c) artificial versus natural resources; (d) beginners 
versus experts — awkward users versus skilled users; (e) weekend versus 
long-time users; (f ) man as an intruder into the majestic state of nature 
versus nature as a recreational and commercial resource; and (g) the 
definition of vandalism as ordinary usage by large numbers of users 
versus deliberate maliciousness. 

Problem 5 . Prediction of Recreational Needs Employing 
Participation Data Experimentally 

Participation data are used in assessing the relative success of various 
outdoor recreation resources and in projecting requirements. Analysis 
can show the relation between user characteristics and alternative recrea- 
tion opportunities. On the other hand, projections based on participation 
data are of limited value to the extent that they neglect non-users who, 
under conditions of better information, social and economic access, 
different types of opportunities, and the like, would become participants. 

Considerable work has been done on recreational land use and on the 
patterns of recreational travel into and within given regions. Although 
the information collected has been largely geographic in nature (where 
the resort areas are located, where the people who use them live, the in- 
ferences that can be drawn on the basis of the movements of various 
types of people among various origins and destination* having specified 
characteristics), valuable evidence has been gained indirectly about psy- 
chological needs and desires and the various investments people are 
willing to make to fulfill them. 

One such study, carried out in Ontario, Canada, began with a compre- 
hensive inventory. It asked: Where are the summer cottages, the pro- 
vincial parks, the commercial resorts? How many people visit each, from 
where, and for how long? What do thev d^ when they get there — the 
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preschool children, the grandparents, the blue-collar workers, the college 
graduates? The inventory was first stated in tabular form, then in the 
form of maps and charts of increasing complexity and depth. In the next 
stage, mathematical models were fitted to the data, and parameters of 
recreational travel were tentatively established. Finally, new techniques 
were devised for classifying recreational areas according to the types of 
people who used them and the types of recreational activities that took 
place in them. From knowledge of where people go for recreational pur- 
poses, and what they do when they get there, a tentative effort wa9 made 
to deduce their needs, attitudes, and motivations. Moreover, knowledge 
that certain classes of people do not go anywhere or do anything was 
used to lead to equally useful deductions. For example: 

Assume two lakes, identical ‘n all important respects except that motor- 
boating is allowed in one and forbidden in the other. Where motorboat- 
ing is allowed, there are 200 people u=dng the recreational opportunities 
provided; where it is not, there are only 50. One might infer from these 
figures that, in the total population of 250 people, 80 percent wished to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to go motorboating, whereas 20 per- 
cent would rather be free of motorboats. Now, assuming the identical 
initial population of 250 people, change the conditions so that only the 
lake on which motorboats are prohibited is available. The original 50 
people will be found at this lake. Planners note that it is used to capacity 
and decide that the other 200 people should also be provided with a lake 
on which motorboating is prohibited. They open another lake of similar 
size and find that an additional 50 people are using it. They thus con- 
gratulate themselves that they have satisfied a demand. And so they have, 
for the lake is being used. But this use is only a substitute for the use that 
is in real demand, i.e,, motorboating. 

Change the conditions once more: Do not provide easy access to any 
lake for these 250 people. Then note the trouble they are willing to take 
in order to satisfy their desires. If one finds that 50 people travel 150 
miles in one direction to reach lakes where no motorboating is allowed, 
and 200 travel 250 miles in another direction to reach a lake where it is 
permitted, one can rersonably infer that, in this very special case, partici- 
pation is an adequate index of demand. 

Problem 6. Recreation and Social Pathology 

Research is needed to gain an understanding of any therapeutic func- 
tions that recreation may exercise, and to determine what effects it may 
have on social deviance, ill health, etc. 

Since recreational facilities that are provided for the purpose of re- 
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ducing the incidence of social deviance are unfortunately those most 
likely to be exposed to misuse, the trade-offs expected in the provision of 
such facilities require clarification. Work is also needed on the problem 
of defining what constitutes misuse of recreational facilities, and of 
determining the extent to which such dysfunctional behavior is attrib- 
utable to psychological, social, or environmental factors. 

Problem 7 . Methodological Inquiries 

A number of urgent methodological problems must be studied in order 
to improve the quality of outdoor recreation research. 

development of vaud indicators A number of measures are used to 
describe individual participation in a leisure activity: time allocation, 
money allocation, expressed preference (absolute and relative), hypo- 
thetical preference given infinite/finite choice, quality of performance, 
level of enjoyment. In addition, various indices have been developed, 
such as the “euphoria index,” the “comfort index,” the “ability index,” 
and the “inclination index.” But such measures, applied to a person’s 
present, past, and hypothesized future use of a recreational opportunity 
have not been examined critically in order to identify their correlations, 
overlaps, and substitutability. There are intuitive connections between, 
for example, time commitments, psychological involvement, competence, 
and enjoyment. Yet, there are also many atypical cases— people who 
spend little time but enjoy an activity greatly, and vice versa; people 
who spend relatively more time but less money; and the like. Further 
investigation into these over-all patterns will help in clarifying measures 
of the general concept of participation. 

DEVELOPMENT OF VALID INDICATORS FOR RESOURCE UTILIZATION Aggre- 
gated measures of attendance— visitor days, subscriptions, and box office 
receipts — though relatively easy to obtain, cannot be disaggregated, 
which is a drawback. The conditions under which one or another kind of 
resource-utilization measure is appropriate should be explored, and the 
discrepancies between individual and aggregate measures should be 
identified. More concretely, since use of any outdoor area or facility by 
an individual visitor or group presupposes travel, time, and/ or money 
costs, it can be argued that the use of a specific activity is purposeful. 
Visitor studies are currently receiving a great deal of attention as one 
method of providing information that is useful in making planning deci- 
sions. In their least sophisticated form, such studies (often termed “on- 
site” studies) provide attendance data by counting numbers of visitors. 
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Hand-tallies, eyeball estimates, parking-lot occupancy rates, admissions, 
toilet flushings, and traffic counters are all employed with various con- 
version factors to estimate total attendance. The counting of visitors also 
provides information about the distribution of visits by time of day and 
week, thereby providing insights into peaking and overload problems. 
At the same time, more-complex studies dealing with disaggregation of 
single visits into a number of component parts are being carried out. 
For example, a family of four arriving by automobile at a recreation area 
may, in the course of a single afternoon visit, engage in all the following 
activities: swimming, sunbathing, evading, picnicking, boating, fishing, 
water-skiing, playing baseball, and other athletic pursuits. Some recent 
studies have thus employed “activity occasions” as an alternative to 
“visitor day” as a measure of user-loads on available facilities. 

standardization of measures The growing body of research on 
recreation makes development of standardized questions, categories, and 
criteria increasingly important if the various studies undertaken are to 
be comparable. Ways should be found, how T ever, of promoting such 
standardization without destroying the trend comparisons that are now 
possible within the various continuous research inquiries. Related to this 
activity, at least in other areas of the social sciences, has been the de- 
velopment of a central facility that keeps track of past and current re- 
search, that can be used as a data archive facilitating secondary and 
comparative analysis, that can develop methodological and computa- 
tional (including computer-programming) techniques, and that can 
serve as a research facility for students and researchers in the field. Such 
an analysis center and data bank should be considered for outdoor rec- 
reation research. 
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the economics 
of outdoor 
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A. Introduction 

Many will argue that outdoor recreation has become a concern of public 
policy because of changes in socioeconomic variables that have led, in 
turn, to increases in the demand for outdoor recreation. Actually, how- 
ever, such increases in demand are a matter of public concern be- 
cause of the heavy invol/ement of public institutions in the allocation 
of outdooi recreational resources. Many other goods or services have 
undergone a similar shift in demand without requiring explicit treat- 
ment by public-policy-makers; the adjustments required in the allocation 
of the needed resources were signaled by market forces and carried out 
by private economic units. 

Reliance on nonmarket institutions in the allocation of recreational 
services, far from being accidental, is often a direct consequence of tech- 
nical conditions that prevent the operation of the market from achiev- 
ing an “economic optimum.” Three of these conditions should be 
mentioned briefly as having special relevance to the design of a policy- 
research program for outdoor recreation. 

The first arises from the fact that for some services indivisibilities are 
present in their production or declining average cosL — /or example, the 
extension of a road network into a forest area or the construction of a 
reservoir to provide recreation. Marginal costs in such cases are lower 
than average costs, and marginal cost pricing, whvh is required for the 
determination of an efficient output, will not cover the full costs of pro- 
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duction. Hence, reliance on the market will not bring forth the required 
output. Public-utility regulation is an example of how this problem is 
managed in another area of the economy. 

The “public good” nature of many services is a second reason why 
market operation is unacceptable in outdoor recreation. If one person’s 
consumption of a service is not to reduce the quantity left foi consump- 
tion by others, levels of use have to be kept below the threshold at which 
the effects of “crowding” become noticeable. 

A third reason for public action is the existence of “technological ex- 
ternalities.” They exist when the decision of one individual either to 
produce or consume will have an effect, either negative or positive, on 
the production or utility function of another individual, but the effect 
is not taken into account in the calculus by which the first individual 
arrives at his decision. For example, use of a recreation facility by one 
person may have the negative effect of crowding another person. As an 
example of a positive effect, on the other hand, a high-density use of a 
facility may bring a benefit to society that compensates in some sense for 
the reduction in value that such use entails for any given participant. 

Economic research is useful to decision-makers to the extent that it 
assists them in evaluating policy alternatives in term9 of economic bene- 
fits and costs. Accordingly, in the following pages, consideration is given 
to some of the research problems associated with these topics: the de- 
mand for outdoor recreation, the supply of recreational service, the 
pricing of those services, and the public funding for them. It will be 
noted that in all these areas, research is challenged not only to provide 
information for decision-making within a diversity of given institutional 
structures, but also to generate data on the basis of which alternative 
institutional approaches can be designed and evaluated. j 



B, Research on the Demand for Outdoor Recreation 

The term “demand” does not have the same meaning for everyone. As 
noted earlier, it has often been used in recreation planning in a non- 
economic sense as a synonym for “consumption” — for example, in the 
projection of facility-use trends over time to estimate “future demands.” 
Obviously, such estimates are relevant only to a very narrow range of 
policy problems. From an economic viewpoint, their use implies either 
that economic considerations are irrelevant or that the inclusion of eco- 
nomic considerations in the analysis would not in any way alter the 
conclusions. The latter assumption would be made explicit by the asser- 
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tion, for example, that the commitment of additional resources to out* 
door recreation will always yield greater social benefits than if the 
resources were put to another use. 

Within the context of economic theory, the term “demand” has a 
more sophisticated meaning. It refers to the functional relationship be* 
tween the quantity and price of a commodity, while “demand analysis 1 ' 
refers to the empirical estimation of that relationship. The consumer 
maximizes his “utility” by allocating his consumption among various 
commodities, depending on his preferences, his available resources, and 
the prices of the various goods and services. 

The demand relationship thus specified has several applications. It 
permits derivation of an economic va^ue for a service, which can then be 
compared to the cost of providing the service and will thus serve as a 
criterion for resource allocation. The relationship between price and the 
quantity demanded also has a direct application to alternative pricing 
policies and, by defining the relationship between the quantity demanded 
and income, to analysis of a service seen as a tool for income redistribu* 
tion. Finally, the framework makes explicit the considerations on which 
predictions of future demand must be based. 

While this analysis of consumer behavior ought, in theory, to be as 
applicable to outdoor recreation as to any other commodity, the em- 
pirical application turns out to be more difficult. The market mechanism 
is not used for allocating many outdoor recreational services, so that 
examination of market prices is not possible. As a consequence of the 
work of Clawson, among others, however, it has become possible to in- 
troduce costs incurred by recreationists as a proxy variable for price. 
Four extensions of the work started by Clawson represent the current 
state of the art. 

Much work has already been done using demand models. The progress 
to date suggests that these models should be systematically extended to 
cover a greater degree of specification. Of most immediate applicability 
is the incorporation of sociological and demographic variables, and ef- 
forts toward this end are currently under way. How r ever, the approach 
has tended to be too empirical to permit the drawing of any general con- 
clusions. It appears that sociological variables are being introduced into 
the models less because of logical considerations than because of what 
is currently amenable to measurement. The cooperation of economists 
find behavioral scientists is needed if more-specific prediction models are 
to be developed to show the demand for outdoor recreation activities and 
facilities in terms of quantity, quality, end location as a function of 
users’ location, numbers, social characteristics, and psychological 
needs. 
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Research on the measurement of demand can result in two kinds of 
techniques: either the construction of economic-demand functions that 
take critical account of the fact that the “good” of recreation is far from 
homogeneous, that the pricing mechanism is quite ill-defined, and that 
a large part of the “price” of the good is represented by the time spent 
and transportation required to get to the place where it is consumed; or 
a systems-modeling technique that, while not necessarily expensive, 
might require considerable patience before an adequate model could be 
devised. Subsystem models, however, (e.g., concerning campers, resort 
guests, or city park use) are readily obtainable and can be of immediate 
practical use to planners if they can indicate latent demand pressure and 
actual consumption flow. 

Another related shortcoming of the demand models now in use stems 
from the fact that the underlying physiological or psychological needs 
served by various types of outdoor recreational services are not suffi- 
ciently understood, which makes it difficult to specify the kinds of 
outdoor recreational services that might be substituted for each other. 
The question of substitutability requires both theoretical and applied 
research, the results of which are likely to have a great impact on 
public policy. For example, if it were found that the value that is 
ascribed by consumers to a certain recreational experience remains the 
same whether the experience takes place in a real natural environment 
that could be easily destroyed by use, or in a simulated natural environ* 
ment, a comparison of the costs involved would permit selection of the 
cheaper environment. For purposes of institutional planning, it would be 
important to determine to what extent recreational services that are now 
for the most part publicly provided are replaceable, as far as consumers 
are concerned, by others provided commercially or by individual con- 
sumers themselves A few of the many examples that could be cited are 
discussed below in connection with supply. 

In pursuing any of these line? of research, however, it must be borne 
in mind that the development of information required by the methods 
of demand analysis commonly employed is an expensive process. Fur- 
thermore, the results obtained are usually very specific to a given type 
of recreational activity and user group. The best approach, therefore, at 
least initially, w ould be to arm only at generating short-term predictions 
of recreational activity based on projections of other socioeconomic 
characteristics. Moreover, the likely payoff will be greatest if, instead of 
conducting empirical demand studies for their own sake, the studies 
are designed to provide information on specific, significant policy prob- 
lems, such as conflicts between recreation needs and other resource uses 
like forestry, pollution abatement, and agriculture, to name but a few. 
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C. Further Extensions of Economic-Demand Analysis 

The Mope of economic models of recreation demand must be broadened 
if they are to lake into account current developments in related areas. 
Estimates are needed, for example, of the impact on recreation demand 
of a substantial change in income distribution, which might follow, for 
example, from some form of negative income tax or guaranteed annual 
wage. Models must also be extended to include the greater extrapolation 
ranges of general economic variables. 

The “leisure-time budget 1 ' is arMher new variable of importance for 
determining the future demand for outdoor recreation. The theory of 
consumer behavior permits its inclusion in an analysis, as well as the 
income constraint, which is generally used in demand analyses. However, 
attempts to include travel lime in empirical models have largely been 
unsuccessful because the high correlation of travel time with the price 
variable makes it impossible to interpret the statistical results. Research 
is needed on this subject also. Since projected future increases in Incomes 
are higher than those in leisure time, the time constraint may become 
much more important than it is ^ow. Some empirical estimates of the 
time-quantity relationship would be very helpful for making projections 
of future outdoor recreation demand. 



D, Research on the Supply Economics of Research* 
Oriented Recreation Services 

The National Recreation Survey, conducted during the term (1958- 
1962) of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, fur* 
nished the first comprehensive Inventory of lands and on-site facilities 
available for resource-oriented recreation services In the United Stales. 
It has been supplemented, importantly but not uniformly, by state and 
other agency inventories in many areas. These combined inventories 
constitute a substantial part of the existing knowledge about our resource- 
oriented recreation services, but, for purposes of the economic analysis 
of supply, they fall short of meeting even minimum informational needs 
in at least three respects. 

First, adequate assessment of a supply situation requires some 
appraisal of the economic costs incurred in making the resource avail- 
able for recreational use. A portion of these costs is made up of the 
administrative and maintenance expenses Incurred in providing recrea- 
tion opportunities. Other (and probably larger) portion' include the 
opportunity costs of devoting the resource to recreation rather than to 
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other uses, deterioration in resource quality because of such use, and 
economies and diseconomies external to the recreation site that arise as 
by-products of recreation use. There are also the opportunity costs asso- 
ciated with rival recreational uses for the same site. For example, where 
water is suited either to swimming or water-skiing, a real cost of either 
use is the foregone value of the other use. The costs in any of these cate- 
gories can be expected to vary significantly from site to site and with 
intensity of use on a given site, yet no systematic and comprehensive 
analysis of such costs has been made, and certain methodological prob- 
lems will have to be resolved before making them. 

Second, existing information on the inventory of resource-based 
recreation services does not permit an assessment of the potentials for 
expansion. Obviously, for many categories of such recreation, these 
potentials are great, but little if anything is known about the costs of 
developing them. 

Third, in order to measure adequately the economic costs of supplying 
resource-based recreation, standards of resource quality must be estab- 
lished and controlled* Without them, deterioration in resource quality 
(and thus part of the cost) cannot be evaluated. The quality considera- 
tions in question here are those that affect the value of the recreation 
services to the user. 

Time will be required to develop the methods of research and the in- 
formation needed to answer these three types of questions. However, 
research in the area should not be deferred until the methodological 
problems have been solved. On the contrary, currently recognired prob- 
lems should be organized and addressed in such a way that the over-all 
research program will contribute to a solution of the more fundamental 
problems of methodology*. 

Examples of some of the problems that might be addressed by such a 
program are outlined below. In most cases, localized studies will be 
required because costs may be strongly influenced by geographic location 
and type of recreation use, 

1. The Costs of Supplying Resource- Based Recreation Services 

Comparative studies should be made of the costs of administering and 
maintaining resource-based recreation services under different types of 
administrative organization, Including public agencies as opposed to 
private concessions. Such studies should, in general, analyze the supply 
of alternative recreation opportunities to show costs of labor and man- 
agement skills, minpower training, and capital investments no less than 
the commitment of natural resources. Appraisals of the value of recrea- 
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lion sites when used for nonrelational purposes should also provide 
illuminating economic insights. The impact on local tax revenues or sub- 
ventions of shifts of land into or out of recreational use should be investi- 
gated, along with the factors that lend lo bid up the price of recreation 
areas earmarked for public acquisition. Techniques should also be sought 
for minimizing ihe inflationary components of such transactions. 

In addition, since significant economic costs are doubtless incurred 
through depletion or erosion of the quality of recreation resources, at* 
ten lion should be given to the costs and relative effectiveness, under 
different forms of recreation, of various techniques for the maintenance 
of site quality, such as fertilization, irrigation, cover modification, rota- 
tional use, and prescribed burning. TTie comparative durability of dif- 
ferent types of vegetation when exposed to different kinds of recreational 
activity is another important factor affecting resource depletion. (For 
a more detailed discussion of economic and social factors affecting the 
management of rare and irreproducifcle natural resources, see Chapter 
40 

Finally, research is needed on the “external” economies and dis- 
economies associated with the use of rural land and water resources for 
recreation. Specifically, investigations should be conducted concerning 
(I) costs of protecting resources from fire, insects, disease, and water 
pollution; (2) economic consequences of fire closures in recreation 
areas; (3) modifications that might be made in the design, operation, 
and maintenance of road and other transportation systems in order to 
maximize the benefit derived from outdoor recreation, while coordinat- 
ing resource uses (see also Chapter 4) ; (4) effects of recreation develop- 
ment and use on assessed values and taxation of adjacent forestland 
maintained for other purposes; and (51 how zoning, tax limitations, and 
ether legal devices can be used lo ameliorate the adverse Impact of recK 
ation development on alternative land uses, and vice versa. 

2 . The Economics of Supply Expansion 

Economic criteria must be devised for use in establishing priorities in 
the acquisition and development of land for recreation and for estimating 
the costs of providing transportation and on-site facilities for under- 
developed areas. Work should be done on the relative costs of alternative 
techniques of development (e,g., tramways versus roads for intensive-use 
areas; helicopters versus trails for access to wilderness) and on the costs 
and potential value of technological innovations that might facilitate mul- 
tipurpose use of resources (e.g., logging by balloon or helicopter to per- 
mit recreation opportunities and production of limber in the same area). 
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Last, but certainly not least, much more must be learned about *!,e 
ways in which subsidies, tax rebates, and other incentives can be used 
to encourage development cf recreation facilities on private land, as well 
as about the w ays in which such development can be hindered by existing 
liability laws and similar institutions. 



E* Research on Benefits, Pricing, and Implications for 
Funding 

Under a condition that is common, but by no means universal, prices play 
a role in the allocation of productive resources among competing ends in 
an economy such that the economy produces the highest-valued com- 
position of goods and services of which it is capable. Under this condi- 
tion, no individual can be made better off without simultaneously making 
another less well off; in short, no gain in output is feasible . (This condi- 
tion is hereafter referred to as an efficient resource allocation, or merely 
economic efficiency,) But in any particular case, the pricing policy re- 
quired for achieving this end, with or without an associated decision to 
recover full costs, will depend on the particular ways In which the 
goods in question are produced and/or distributed, as well as on the 
circumstances of the consumers. 

Briefly, in a perfectly competitive economy (with a distribution of 
Income that is acceptably to the community), the prices of factors of pro- 
duction measure their opportunity costs — namely, their value in alterna- 
tive uses that have been foreclosed by the application in question. 
The prices of consumer goods measure, simultaneously, the cost of pro- 
ducing them at the margin and the marginal valuation of their use in con- 
sumption. With such an equilibrium, no reshuffling of resources could 
improve any person's position without adversely affecting another's; that 
is, there is no possibility of increasing output through a more efficient 
allocation of resources. 

When conditions of production, distribution, and/or consumption de- 
part from those of a perfectly competitive market, various factors enter 
into the consideration of pricing policies and funding operations. This 
holds tru whether the goods are consumer goods or intermediate 
products. The new factors are briefly summarired below. 

1 • Indivisible outputs and the public-goods case 

A perfectly competitive market presupposes that the output of a produc- 
tive activity is divisible into units that are in some sense packageable or 
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measurable. If, on the other hand, the output is such that it cannot be 
delivered to one individual without simultaneously delivering it to all 
within the relevant group without possibilities of exclusion* pricing is 
neither possible nor, of course, efficient. Air-pollution control would be 
one example; water-quality management for recreational purposes is 
another. When pollution abatement is undertaken, the service blankets 
all “consumers” otherwise adversely affected, but is not subject to packag* 
ing so ar to exclude all who would fail to pay a price. Moreover, con- 
sumption by one individual does not result in any diminution of the 
service available to others. In short, once the service is delivered to one 
member, the marginal cost of pollution abatement for any other indi- 
vidual of the group is iero. Since there is no additional cost, the price, 
which under the condition of perfect efficiency must equal the cost, is 
also zero. Funding of the service, therefore, cannot be done by, aay, 
revenue bonds secured by receipts estimated by way of pricing, but must 
be provided by public taxation or special levies. 

2 . Indivisible input and the falling-unit-cosl case 

If the production of some good or service involves an input that is not 
readily divisible, it may happen that the scale of production, which 
combines the indivisible input with other factors, is very large in rela- 
tion to the market to be served. A price that would recover full costs 
may leave a large part of the capacity underutilized. As long as additional 
users are willing to pay an amount greater than only the marginal costs, 
there is the possibility that individuals can be made better off without 
others being made worse off, for no one is excluded from consumption 
by virtue of the additional consumers using the excess capacity. Tlie 
efficient pricing policy, then, is one that charges a price equal to marginal 
costs, but that may not recover full costa. Here, too, if the efficient pricing 
policy is observed, the funding of the service in question cannot rely 
entirely on prices to provide the financial basis for investment. Other- 
thanprivate means (taxes, special district levies, or other instruments) 
are required if efficiency objectives are to be realized. 

3 ♦ Spillocer effects or unappropr table third-party benefits 

When an activity undertaken to supply a service to a clientele happens at 
the same time to supply by product benefits to third parties, the supplier 
may find that the total benefit is not appropriable by him. At times, the 
appropriable benefits fall short of covering the costs, or the scale of the 
activity is inadequate because the unspproprfoble by product values are 
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not relevant to the entrepreneur's decisions, Extra-market means are 
then required if the efficient scale in output is to be reached. Compulsory 
public education to a given level is considered to be an example of such 
an activity, since the entire community is believed to gain from being 
made up of literate, well-educated individuals. When similar externalities, 
spillover effects, or unappropriable third-party benefits attend a given 
type of outdoor recreation, financial assistance could properly be pro- 
vided out of public funds. 

4 . “Merit-wants" — gratification should be divorced from ability 
to pay 

Perhaps an additional situation that is incompatible with a competitive 
market price involves a class of goods or services that are regarded as 
so meritorious that they should be available to all citizens, unconstrained 
by income considerations. Whereas in the spillover case emphasis is on 
the beneficial side-effects that certain goods have for others in society, 
here the goods and services themselves are regarded as being such that 
they enrich the lives of all who consume them and, therefore, should not 
be denied to any individual for want of the means to pay. According to 
still another rationale for public education, the community, wishing to 
provide certain minimum standards of consumption of a range of com- 
modities for disadvantaged groups, rejects the prevailing distribution of 
Income and chooses to redistribute it by way of public education rather 
than by some other alternative — say, negative Income taxation, If out- 
door recreation should come to be viewed as such a merit-want, funding 
would, of course, have to be provided by means other than pricing. 

5 . Exorbitant cost of collecting user fees 

Finally, there may be conditions under which the administration of a 
system of admission fees, user charges, or prices would be so expensive 
that charging an admission fee would be inefficient. Consider the case of 
multiple informal points of back-packing entry into a wilderness area 
or park, which would require more "gate attendants’ 1 than would be 
justified by the revenues collected. While pricing Is theoretically possible, 
access as a practical matter is not subject to the exclusion principle. Thus 
again, the provision of such recreational environments must be funded 
by means other than such revenues. 

In summary, much outdoor recreation falls within one of the five 
cases outlined above, in which funding based on pricing alone conflicts 
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with efficiency goals, principles of equity, or prevailing notions of the 
minimum consumption standards of various segments of the popula* 
lion. 

Another set of difficulties stems from the larger question of whether 
policies adopted in an earlier period of the nation's development are still 
relevant. In the past, facilities in the vast new parklands could ac- 
commodate many additional visitors without congestion. Today, in 
specific parka and specific places, questions inevitably arise. Are the 
marginal costs truly below the admission fees, or has congestion brought 
conditions in which the cost of an additional visitor at a specific time is 
grossly larger than the fee charged? To what extent would increased fees 
at the more intensively used places redistribute visitation to other places? 
Would such peak-load rationing through pricing obtain enough revenues 
for funding the needed additional facilities? In attempting to answer 
these questions, experiments with pricing policies might well be con* 
ducted at recreation areas where serious congestion already exists. Such 
experiments will also offer an opportunity to enlist the cooperation of 
park and recreation-area managers fn the research. 

Another question to be in\estigated concerns the use of public-park 
and public-recrealion-area pricing as means of achieving a more rational 
distribution of recreation facilities between the private and public sectors. 
When a significant proportion of these facilities is supplied by the pri- 
vate sector, what is the influence of public-sector pricing practices that 
do not cover full costs? To what extent would the adoption of full-cost 
pricing in the public sector permit private entrepreneurs to participate? 
Under what circumstances would one expect an increase in the supply of 
recreational resources, and what would this imply for the efficiency of the 
system? Conceivably, if prices were charged to recover full costs, a 
significant number of the people who patronise such facilities at tero 
marginal prices would withdraw their patronage, and one could quickly 
determine whether the value placed on these facilities by significant 
numbers of users might be below the cost of providing them. 

Other questions of interest concern the merit-want rationale. To what 
kinds of recreational facilities and under what circumstances is this 
rationale applicable, and to what kinds of facilities, under what circum- 
stances, Is it patently irrelevant? Given the apparently insatiable demand 
for outdoor recreation facilities and the serious difficulties encountered in 
funding their .acquisition, does it make sense to levy no charge for the 
use of large recreation-area reservoirs and boat-launching ramps on the 
grounds that the enjoyment of expensive power boats is a merit-want 
that should not be discouraged by a full-cost pricing policy? Should a 
user fee be considered for admission to various new types of facilities in 
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the inner city? Are not pricing policies being determined as though the 
merit-want rationale were universally applicable, whereas it is really 
appropriate only under highly specialized circumstances? 

Similarly, with the spillover effect, what is the evidence that access to 
outdoor recreation. like access to education, has a large, beneficial spill* 
over effect that justifies its provision at public expense? Could such evi- 
dence be considered to justify compulsory outdoor recreation as it does 
compulsory education? What tests can be devised, or bow can the alleged 
social benefits of outdoor recreation be stated in the form of a refutable 
hypothesis? And what implications would the test results have for pric- 
ing, funding, and efficient program administration? 



F. Special Problem Areas 

The interaction between the private and public sectors in providing 
outdoor recreation services is the locus of many policy problems. A 
number of pertinent research questions connected with the economies of 
supply and the structure of pricing and funding have already been 
touched upon in this chapter. They include the exploration of incentives 
to increase the role of private resources, such as zoning reform, tax relief, 
and long-term lea .ing of land or facilities. Abo mentioned were insurance 
and loan arrangements specifically tailored for inner-city recreation 
enterprises, as well as the use of pricing to establish demand measures 
related to the nature and quality of the services provided. 

To these must be added a number of institutional and legal issues. 
Alternative institutional arrangements will have to be studied, and the 
most promising ones subjected to experimental evaluation. These alterna- 
tives should reflect the full range of possible degrees of administrative 
assistance in the private development and operation of recreational facili- 
l ; es, as well as the possible range of public controls in the interest of 
meeting and complementing public objectives. In addition, there are 
legal questions of indemnity and liability incident to providing recrea- 
tional access to private lands and waters. In this context, an analysis of 
precedents for cooperation between private organizations and public 
agencies, especially in European countries, might prove valuable. 

Another area requiring economically oriented analyses is the develop- 
ment and operation of suitable facilities in urban areas. Very little re- 
search has been done on the economic benefits of such facilities. The 
existence of "technological externalities,” however, precludes the direct 
consumer-behavior approach outlined ibove. Research is first needed 
to identify these externalities. For example, it has been suggested 
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that outdoor recreational facilities in low-income urban areas can 
make significant contributions toward prevention of crime or improve- 
ment of mental health. Empirical work on a sufficiently large scale is 
needed to lest these arguments. 

Once the presence of a technological externality has been demon- 
strated, economic analyses will be needed — in terms, again, of the 
previous example — to compare the productivity of recreation In reducing 
crime against the benefits to be expected from better law enforcement, 
better medical facilities, or simple transfers of income. Research of this 
kind, as suggested by Samuel Klausner in Appendix A, should improve 
the efficiency with which recreational facilities are expanded in low- 
income urban areas. 
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A. Introduction 

More than 80 federal agencies, as well as the 50 states, and some 4,000 
contiguous or overlapping local, metropolitan, and regional authorities, 
bear responsibility for the provision of recreational services. Each of 
these governmental units, moreover, formulates its goals and objectives, 
and conducts its operations, relative to its own legislative enabling acts, 
constituent pressure groups, demonstrated needs, expediency behavior, 
and adopted Idealisms. Private institutions provide another large por« 
tion of recreation services. Though recreation is not now listed as an in* 
dustry in national statistical reports, it is estimated to be among the lop 
five in site and, like its public-sponsored counterpart, it is composed of 
fragments that vary in size from airlinesand hotel chains to hotdogstands 
and miniature golf courses. It has many large industrial components— 
transportation, equipment manufacturing, communications, housing — 
and is Integrated at various points with other branches of industry. 

From a public-policy point of view, outdoor recreational opportunities 
are provided for the various segments of the population with certain 
major goals, explicitly or implicitly stipulated, in mind. These goals are 
established for the purpose of ensuring that the broadest range of recrea- 
tional needs are being met, from mass recreation at one end of the 
spectrum to a variety of special recreational preferences at the other. 
Moreover, they are intended to establish a sound relation between social 
benefits and social costs, offering appropriate profit incentives to private 
enterprise, while exercising foresighled stewardship of the unique scenic, 
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historic, and cultural wonders that form the setting for many outdoor 
recreation activities. Economic problems that arise in this context at the 
interface between public policy and private interest have already been 
identified as research targets in Chapter *. 

In their full scope, the research areas requiring discussion at this junc* 
lure must cov^r the following: (1) resource allocation and activities 
development ir. relation to user preferences; (2) instruments for expand- 
ing the supply of opportunities; (3) quality maintenance and the man- 
agement of rare and irrcproducible resources; (4) the organizational 
requirements for effective planning, coordination, and administration of 
services; (5) systems of access; (6) providing the public with informa- 
tion about opportunities; (7) outdoor recreation data bases; and (8) 
education and training requirements to meet future professional and 
managerial needs. 

It is imperative that research approaches in these areas be conceived 
in terms broad enough to include social invention and experimentation 
with newly conceived policy and program alternatives, no less than with 
the analysis of existing ones. Indeed, it is necessary to consciously and 
deliberately design experimental programs to offer the opportunity for 
experiments that should be closely monitored and evaluated over time. 
A list of subjects for experimentation includes: 

• new activities designed specifically for particular segments of the 
population 

• vacation centers where the previously uninitiated would have oppor- 
tunity to sample various recreation activities of the “career” sort (see 
Chapter 2, Section E, Problem 2) 

• educational camps for children — Institutions that have tended in the 
past to be privately rather than publicly operated 

• new schemes for the organisation of patterns of discretionary time, 
eg., staggered weekends and vacation periods 

• establishment of micro-wilderness area* and “play farms” in or near 
urban centers 



B» Resources Allocation autl Activities Development in 
Relation to User Preferences 

Civen the fact that in the nation today, recreation services must be pro- 
vided for large portions of an increasingly urbanised population, 
Chapters 2 and 3 of this report have urg*d the Importance of under* 
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standing the meanings that various recreational experiences have for 
different types of people and of assessing the extent to which such experi- 
ences are or could be sought by sizable segments of the populace. Once 
such behavioral and economic information is available, however, there 
remain the tasks of projecting local, regional, and national needs in terms 
of population desires, and of relating those needs to the resources avail* 
able. Toward such an end, resource inventories might be variously related 
to ne^ds within a fixed geographical district during a specific season of 
the year, under given conditions of travel time or cost of access, or 
relative to what is required to preserve a predetermined ecological bal- 
ance. Programs for prearranged access to recreation sites could be 
explored and needs continually re-evaluated within regular time periods. 
In addition, es the sophistication of such analyses advances, the experi- 
mental development of computerized recreation-services data systems 
should be attempted to provide current information about the balance 
between available resources and the recreation requirements of progres- 
sively more extensive segments of the society. 

Similarly, experimental activity programs should be designed and 
evaluated in relation to tb socially and culturally defined preferences 
and meaning systems of different elements of the population. The e:o* 
nomically disadvantaged are singled out for special attention because of 
the important social problems generated by the conditions under which 
they live, but, in addition to the income criterion, target groups should 
also be selected on the basis of age, sex, social class, and geographic 
(rural/urban) location. 

Research to develop criteria for the allocation of space and facilities, 
and for the selection of activity programs, should focus on considerations 
such as the following: 

1. Survey instruments must be developed for identifying the many 
varieties of recreational activity and their meanings to and the demands 
for them among the various segments of the population (see Chapter 2, 
Section B). 

2. Sample populations must be exposed experimentally to different 
recreation experiences, involving different combinations of resources and 
activities, and their responses assessed as indicators of meanings and 
preferences. 

3. Projections must be made using measures of meaning, preference, 
resource availability, and intensity of use or p tlicipation. 

4 . Differential models must be devised to simulate the operation of 
recreational facilities and programs as social service systems. 



